Ii2               THE   DISASTER   OF   DARIEN

The named William Paterson.    He had been the founder of
. the Bank of England.   In 1695 he came forward with a
proposal that the Scots should form a trading company
like the English East India Company, which had been
so successful, and plant a colony on the Isthmus of
Darien.   He hoped that by taking up a position there,
where only a narrow strip of land separates the Atlantic
from the Pacific, the colony would attract traders from all
quarters and soon grow wealthy.   He spoke of a fertile
soil, and held out hopes of great riches, both from com-
merce and the search for gold;   soon all Scotland grew
red-hot over his plan. Everyone who had money hastened
to take shares in the company.  It is said that nearly one-
half of the wealth in the country was invested in it.  In
1698 five ships set sail from Leith carrying 1200 colonists,
all sure that they were setting out to make their fortunes.
Their hopes were doomed to bitter disappointment
Failure. When the colonists got to Darien, they found the climate
unhealthy and ill-suited for white men to live in.   And
besides, both England and Spain were hostile to them.
The English were jealous for their own trade.    They
wished to keep all commerce with English colonies in
English  hands;    if  anyone  else  was  prosperous they
thought it was at England's expense, William III opposed
the scheme both before and after the expedition sailed,
and orders were sent to the English colonial governors to
refuse even food to the Darien colonists.   The Spaniards
claimed that the Isthmus of Darien was Spanish terri-
tory, and sent soldiers to eject the Scots. Thus all the
Scottish plans came to nothing;  the first colonists were
starved out,  and a second expedition,  after gallantly
defeating one force of Spaniards, had to surrender to
superior numbers.  The luckless Fort St. Andrew, which
the colonists had built, was abandoned to moulder into
decay, a collection of ruined and fire-scorched huts, a